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THE EFFECTS OP PHONEMIC SEGMENTATION AND 
BLENDING TRAINING ON THE WQRD RECOGNITION 
PERFORMANCE OF LEARNING DISABLED READERS 

Ordtr*No.DA84l3241 

BiitNCKtftHOPP, Loainq Cowus, Pm,D. Th0 University of Wisconsin • 
Mad/son, 1964. 175pp. Supervisor: Associate Professor Clark L. 
Wambold • 

This study was designed to investigate the blendiflfc and phonemic 
segmentation skill* of second graders m\6 to determine the effect that 
a direct instruction teaching approach may have on the word 
recognition performance of children who were "at risk" for LD 
support services' The stuj^f urther examined the affects that the 
order of skill introduction may have on the word recognition 
performance of "at risk^second graderVThirty-two second graders 
scrolled in regular education classrooms partcipated in this study. 
• Subjects were screened until 10 LD and 16 Non-LD readers were 
identified. Only the LD subjects received (he direct instruction 
training. Training sessions lasted for 25 minutes for 6 consecutive ' 
school days. Two of the LD subgroups received blending training first 
followed by segmentation and two of the LD subgroups received 
segmentation training followed by blending. Posttests were then 
read ministered to all subjects following the 8-day training sessions. 
Results indicated that LD readers consistently made greale^gains on 
word recognition across all measures than the Non-LP readers. The 
jwo LD subgroups demonstrated nearly identical pre to pfosttest on all 
dependent reading measures. Posttest results indicated that LD 
readers who received segmentation training first; followed with 
Wending training training scored significant* higher on the Say the 
Sounds subtest. ' 



A COMPARISON OF TWO REMEDIAL STRATEGIES ' 
^EMPLOYING ART ACTIVITIES OR VISUAL PERCEPTUAL 
TRAINING FOR LEARNING .DISABLED CHILDREN WITH 
READING -DEFICITS Order No.b^429QB7 

4 Daikk, Const ancs Olivia Logan, Ph.D. University of Denver, 1984, 
232pp. 

Learning disabled children may be experiencing visual perceptual 
deceits which can delay their success in reading. Instruction in 
reading which is qpcompanied by visual perceptual remediation Is 
often recommended. Current visual perceptual remediation 
techniques have been Questioned for their ineffectivenefs and lack qf 
cognitive and emotionahngagement of the learner. Remedial 
strategies are needed which are more effective and addresa broader . 
needs of the learner. Previous research using art irt special eduqation 
has promise. However, prior studies have been limited due to 
research design lnadequacies<and much of the literature was based 
oh impressions of researchers rather than on systematic research. 

The intent of this study was to compare the effectiveness of two 
remedial strategies, an art based program and a conventional visual 
perceptual training program, for improving visual perceptual skills in 
learning disabled children* A further purpose was to determine if any 
improvement in reading accompknied improvement in visual 
perception. 

A pretest- posttest control group experimental design was Utilized. 
Twenty-two learning disabled subjects (12 girls. 10 boys, ages 7-2 to 
10*10) were randomly assigned to Program A (art-based program) or 
Program B (conventional visual perceptual training program). Pre- 
and posttreatment abilities were assessed by the "Woodcock Reading 
Mastery Tests" and the M Mot6r-Free Visual,Perception Test.; An 
analysis of cover iance was used to determine statistical significance 
of the date. The results revealed a highly significant difference 
between Program A and Program B. The posttest abilities in reading 
and visual perception of tye subject* in Program A werf significantly 
better than those subjectsin Program B. 

It is the conclusion of this study th*t the art program served as IT 
successful remedial strategy to enhance visual perceptual skills in 
learning cHsabled children and that the children who participated in 
the art program had significantly greater gains in reading skills, 
v Furthermore, positive changes were observed in areas of behavior, 
self concept, verbal fluency, and in interaction with peer, parents, and 
teachers which serve to support the effectiveness of this program for 
use by professionals concerned with the learning disabled chM. 
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THE KEYWORD APPROACH IN TEACHING CONCRETE 
CONSTRUCTS TO LEARNING DISABLED AND NONLEARNING 
DISABLED CHILDREN ' ' ' Order No, DA842.8746 

DcLOnO, VickiTwooo.Pm.D. Texas A&M University, 1984. 10ppp. 
Chairman: Dr. Walter F. Stenning 

The primary purpose of this study was to determine the 
effectiveness of the keyword mnemonic technique with special 
populations. To accomplish this purpose, eight states and capitals 
were randomly selected to teach 65 second- and third-grade learning 
attd nonlearning disabled students. The sample consisted of 31 Anglo 
and 34 Mexican-American students. 

The states and capitals were taught within groups of six students. 
After students demonstrated complete mastery in recall during the ' 
training phase/they were individually tested on. recall of the name of 
the capital when supplied with the name of the state, The students 
were tested oq immediate, 24-hour, and 48-hour recall. 

Analysis of the data was performed by using the Mann- Whitney U ♦ 
Test of Significance. Results indicate e significant difference in 
immediate and delayed recall between learning disabled and 

nondisabled children. Anglo and MexicanvAmerican students differed 
significantly in their immediate recall of the capitals. There was no 
significant difference in 24- and 48-hour recall. 



THE EFFECT OF METACOGNITIVE TRAINING ON THE 
READING COMPREHENSION OP^SECONDARY LEVEL 
LEARNING DISABLED STUDENTS IN A CONTENT AREA 
SUBJECT OrderNo, DA850l0f3 

Elroo, Gcorgc Frankun, Ph.D. University of Washington* 1984. 
161 pp. Chairperson: Associate Professor David B. Ryckman 

In this investigation an examination was conducted on the effect of 
a metacognitive strategy on the reading comprehension of learning 
disabled adolescents in a content area subject The strategy ^ 
consisted of a baste six-step approach which included: prediction, 
silent reading, prediction verification/alteration, clarification, 
question formation, and summarization. A dependent measure was ' 
constructed using implicit and explicit questions which was 
administered daily. A group multiple baseline design was used with 
thffWMicognitive strategy while a corrective feedback strategy being 
counterbalanced for order effect Two techniques were used for 
analysis: (1) an analysis of variance between phases, and (2) a 
repeated measures A NOVA to account for the influence of time. 

The nine subjects, consisting of eight learning disabled (LD) and- 
one behavioraljy disordered student, were all receiving special 
• education at a subyrtoan Seattle high school. All students had 
decoding and comprehensive skills below grade level. Both the 
metacognitive strategy and corrective feedback produced 
significantly superior comprehension performances over baseline 
conditions with the metacognitive strategy fostering higher 
percentage scores. No significant differences were found for order 
effect. 

The results demonstrated that the effect of the metacognition 
strategy could be viewed from a different perspective using the 
repeated measure ANOVA. This analysis revealed that improvement in 
comprehension could not be attributed solely to efther strategy, due 
to interaction with improvement over time. 

Regular content class measures revealed jio significant 
improvement on weekly exam scores. This result was somewhat 
confounded due to t^e subjects' poor classroom attendance. Similar, . 
non-significant resultKtfere found in a two month f ollQw-up, although 
one subject performed at i level which would be considered as 
passing. It was noted that the mean of a regular class on the two * 
month follow-up probe did not reach 50%. 

This investigation demonstrated that students who are poor 
comprehenders and poor decoders can improve their 
^ comprehensionability on content area texts due to a metacognitive 
Strategy, but only in the respective training session. There was not 
enough evidence to demonstrate that these students could transfer 
this strategy to the regular classroom. 
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COMPUTER* ASSISTE0 CM A PTE PI 1 INSTRUCTION 

* Order No. DA842T862 

Ewino, RotAiYN P., Eo.D. Virgin!* Polytechnic Institute and Stiff 
University, 1984. 158pp. C*-Chairmen: Dr*, Kenneth E. Underwood, 
Of. Jlmmie C. Fortupe 

The purpose of this study wys to investigate the effects of Chapter 
1 computer- assisted instruction (CAI) upon tne achievement of 
elementary educationallydisadvantaged students. Specifically, this 
study determined the effects of CAI upon the academic performance 
of Chapter 1 sixth-grade students m reufing and language arts. 

The simple consisted of 5f 4 sixth-grade students from an eastern- 
USA LE/ys Chapter 1 program-257 low-achieving students in the 
experimental group and 257 moderate tohigh achieving students *\ 
the control group. Each treatment group received reading and 
language arts instruction through tt^ LEA's Chapter y program; 
however, the experimental group's reading tnd-language arts 
program was supplemented via CAI. t r t 

The non-equivalent control group design when subjects i 
growing, Type 2, as developed by Bryk and Wiisberg, was employed 
to analyze the pretest/ posttest daft and to test the hypothec 
presented-m the study In this design, observed standardized gi 
• scores were used to estimate' posttest scores generated by 
predictions made using control group relationships. The metfn growth 
curve Jan spread linear model made adjustments based on ar 
estimated regression coefficient between growth'status at pretc 
growth status at posttest. The Science Research Associates 
Assessment Series served as the^oeasuring instrument. 
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TH€ SPEAKING/READING/ WRITING CONNECTION: 
INTERACTION IN A BASIC READING CLASSROOM 

Order No. DA8425371 
Fcamsrtv, Gloria PtTaostNO, Eo.D. University of Cincinnati, 1984. * 
410pp. 

This dissertation describes a participant observation study in 
whicha practitioner -designed, integrated approach to sentence 
f combining and reading comprehension was implemented with high % 
( school basic reading students. E*ch of the lessonslmplemented is 
* Jeecribed as a reflection of one practitioner's attempt to meet the 
specific* ©merging needs of students. 

Because large and small group discussions fcf alternatives are a 
vital pan of each of the lessons, the focus of the study is ndting the 
relationships between eight students* amount and Rind of verbal 
interaction and their reading/writing growth. To that end, orientation 
sessions, interviews, a student-survey, video- and audiotaping, a 
forced-choice rating of overall writing quality and reading 
comprehension testing were all used to collect evidence. The eight 
selected students* writing samples and evidence of amount/kind Of 
interaction were then analyzed and relationships between the two 
noted. 

It was concluded that if individual basic reading students actively 
participate in large and small group discussions because they see 
value in them, and if their instruction is based on their emerging 
needs, then a positive relationship between their amount/kind of 
verfoel interaction and their reading/writing growth can be discerned. 

It was further concluded that a step toward lessening the gap 
between educational research and educational practice can be taken 
when one person assumes the rotae of both practitioner and 
researcher. 



A STUDY OF THE EFFICACY OF DIRICT INSTRUCTION 
AND METACOMPREHENSION TRAINING ON*FlNDING MAIN 
IDEAS BY LEARNING DISABLED CHILDREN 

Order No v . DA8421933 
Gra/bs, Anns Wooding, Ph.D. The University of Wisconsin • Mad/son, 
1064 186pp. Supervisor: Profeseor LeRoy Aeerttnd 



The purpose of this sludges to 



methods of instruction 



for finding main ideas. The study was designed to determine whether 
using mechanical self -monitoring plus Direct Instruction training is ' 
more effective than using either Direct Instruction training or control 
group training. A second purpose was to determir\$ whether usinQ 
Direct Instruction training is more effective than contrpl group* 
train ifg* To this end, twenty four learning disabled subjects were 
randomly assigned to three training groups: mechanical serf- 
monitoring plus Direct Instruction (n « 8), Direct Instruction (n « 8), 
and control (n « 8). The "finding the main idea M skills of the twenty* 
four subjects were measured by three tests given to ell subjects in 
eech condition. Results indicated that the mecrjinical self-monitoring 
plus Direct instruction (Dl ♦ M) training was signjficantlyT more ^ " 
.effective than either Direct Instruction (Dl) training or control (C) 
training. Results also indicated that the Dl (raining was^iflnificantly 



more effective than the C training. The author concluded thafeelf*' 
monitoring is an effective trftjjsrfng technique for flhding main ldfeas 
when it is coupled with Direct -Instruct! on. Further resfcarch is 
necessary before global statements about the efficacy of self* 
monitoring cart be made. 

THE USE OF MANIPULATES IN THE"DEVELOPMlNT OF 
PRE-READINESS SKILLS IN DISADVANTAGED 
KINDERGARJEN CHILDREN * Order No, DA85031S4 
Harris, $hij<uy Gregory, Eo.D. East Texas State University, 1984. f 
92pp. Adviser: MaryJernigan 

Purpose of the Study. The study was designed to determine the 
effect the use of manipulatives would have on the level of reading 
readiness skills-visual, auditory, and language skills-achieved by 
disadvantaged kindergarten pupils. • 4 

Procedure. Fortv-f our inner-city kindergartners ranging from five 
years and two months to five years and six monthsJn age, including 
twenty six girts and eighteen boys, were divided into an experimental 
group and a control group. Twenty-two pupils comprised the control 
group and twenty-two the experimental group. There were twenty* 
nine blac^and fifteen Mexican-American students in the group. Both 
groups were administered the Metropolitan Readiness Tests, Form P % 
Level il as a pretest and a posttest. The control group was involved in 
their regular activities while the experimental group was exposed to a 
manipulative based curriculum for f six week period. Protest and 
posttest data from both groups were analyzed using a Mest to 
determine the validity of the null hypothesis that the use of 
manipulatives will not effect the level of reading readiness skills- 
visual, auditory, and language-achieved by disadvantaged 
kindergarten pupils. 

Findings. A Mest was used to analyze the differences in the skill 
levels achieved by the control group andtthe experimental group. As a 
result of the analysis, it was found that the experimental group 
achieved higher visual and language skills than the control group. 
The null hypothesis was rejected. 

Conclusion. The f Qllowing conclusions were derived from the 
study: (1) Inner-city kindergarten pupils in this Study who were 
exposed to manipulatives made significant gains in reading readiness 
skills-visual and language. (2) The pupils made the greatest gain in 
the very important area of language skill. (3) The second highest 
increase achieved by the pupils was in the area of visual skill. (4) A 
manipulative based curriculum should be used to enhance rather 
than to replace the regular kindergarten curriculum. (5) That further 
study be done to determine if disadvantaged kindergarten pupils who 
have been expoeed to the use of manipulatives do actually learn to 
read better and easier than thoee without that experience. 

, THE EFFECT OF AN INFORMAL SUMMER READING 
T PROGRAM ON THE RETENTION OF READINO 

COMPREHENSION SKILLS OF THIRD GRAOft STUDENTS 

OrderNo. DA8424571 
Mahzo, Clauoctti Kintz, Eo.D. Northern Arizona University, 1984. 
110pp. . 

While research indicates that children reading below grade level 
lose some reading skill during the summer, programs are being 
restricted by budgetary limitations. It is possible that informal 
programs could support reading skills at a realistic coet. 

The itftat of thfc study was to ascertain the degree of short term 
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and long term retention of comprehension skills occurring among .< 
third graders receiving reading materials during a six week informal 
summer reading program compared to thiol graders not receiving 
materials. A treatment group and a control group, eaoh consisting of 
twenty four students randomly selected, ware formed. They were 
divided into high, middle/and loyv reading achievement, Hispanic and 
non-Hispanic surname, ar^j gender subgroup*. 

Materials accompanied by aft' informal reading guide, were 
distributed biweekly to the treatment group during the study. Parents 
were asked to respond to a q uestionnaire regarding reading activities. 

Attitude surveys were conducted also. The Metropolian Reading 
Test, Comprehension Subtest, was the test instrument. Form K1 was 
administered prior to summer vacation, Form J1 was administered fh 
September to determine short terpn results, and Foc,m K1 was 
read ministered in November to determine long term results. 

Responses fo questionnaires sent to parents indicated that 
parents who acted as reading models or read to or with their children 
affected the performance of their children positively . Few parents 
assumed tW&se roles. It appeared that neither (ne presence of reading 
materials nor the act of reading without interpersonal activity 
prqmCTftJ retention of reading comprehension over the summed 

Analysis of variance performed on We means of posttest and 
delayed test scores of the specified groups and subgroup* indicated 
that there was no significant difference in either the short term or long 
term retention of comprehension skills, it was concluded that the 
program had no significant effect on short term or long term retention 
of reading comprehension skills. However, a quicker skills rebound 
among the treatment group members was noted on the delayed test* 
resutyk 



USING A QUESTIONING STRATEGY AS A WAY OF 
iaJfwoving READING COMPREHENSION AND RECALL OF 
EXPOSITORY MATERIAL WITH LEARNING DISABLED 
ADOLESCENTS, Order No. DA8425850 

Milich, Gwendolyn McUndon, Ph.D. Georgia Stete University - 
Co//ege of Education , 1984. 231 pp. 

Purpose The purpose of this study was to investigate the use of a 
questioning strategy to.improve reading comprehension in learning 
disabled adolescents. The Strategy was taught to learning disabled 
students in an attempt to improve their reading recall and 
comprehension of content area text material. 

• Procedure. The learning disabled subjects in the study were 
divided into Group I and Group II. Group I received training and 
practice on a questioning strategy for ten treatment iessions; Group II 
received training and practice on the traditional read reread method 
of studying for ten sessions. Both groups were given a pretest, poet 
•test and a generalization post test. « 
- Results . The analysis for the study was a one way analysis of 
variance. Four hypotheses, examining the effects of the questioning 
strategy and the read* reread method on reading recall and 
comprehension, were presented in the study. Results were significant 
at the .05 level in favor of the questioning strategy^troup for all tour 
hypotheses. The questioning strategy was found to be facilitative tor 
studying content text material. 

Conclusions. The results were discussed in terms of the potential 
value of the questioning strategy examined in this study for use by 
learning disabled adolescents in resource classrooms and in their 
regular academic ell 



REAblNO PREFERENCES OF REMEDIALflMNTH, TENTH, 
ELEVENTH, AND TWELFTH GRADE STUDENT^ FROM 
CALIFORNIA OtdJfuo. DA84280B9 

Nichols, Catmleen A. Armstrong; Eo.D. Brigherf Young University* 
1964. 125pp. Chairman: J. Hugh Baled 

In order for teachers to provide their remedial high school 
students with proper materials it is essential that they be informed of 
their students 1 Interests. For this purpose this research Investigated 
the reading genre preference^ (which were determined to be non- 
action typea), material preferences (which were determined to be 
magazines), favorite novels (which were moat consistently thottof 1 
> 
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£ Hinton), quant it* of books read (which were reported* be between 

I? 0 ** 6 10 *» P'"w'«y to 'learn new things"), of 953 
remedial, Cahforman high school students in gradefeia, ? 

DIFFERENTIAL INFLUENCE OF RESPONSE CONTROL ' 
STRATEGIES ON WORD RECOGNITION TASKS OF 
IMPULSIVE LEARNING DISABLED STUDENTS 
Onsum. David Harold, Ph.D. UnlvrsKy of Southtrn CMomL 1864 
Chairman: Professor Robert L.Baker . 

Previous research has identified that irppulsivlty Is one of the more 
J [. n0t ? characleri *ticsof le.min 0 disabled cSn?n- ^ 
2 WtWn C ° mPared X °.^Xm tarne^uEpupHa 
tend to perform more poorty^n academic tasks such as S!o?h. 

control strateo.es on the reducnonof&rd recognition eWwslT 
jMmm B disabled students who manned an impure cp^»i 

Fifty.four learningdisabled students in grades three to aft wW 
•dentified as being cognitive* impulsive on the faWs^ heir 
performance on the Matching Familiar Figures Test-20 They wer. 

SludentiSt^ e ^0.» n 4(c) modeling with a«H.,'nslructlbh*. 

tta r Ir?.n 5? model,n 0 condition watched a videotape of a model • 

IIS 2 S KTT*," incor P°"** self-guidK proSU 

siaZ^rl^" 1 *™ not reach ,he Mtablished criteria for 
dSSSSZ'SSS W "?f " ' su « es,ion th^treatmente were - 
vinab^ ■ 
In."i-S'# Ji? P h O"«cs proficiency/reading levefsand pupil 
^ormance^ TP* ""M™ «n mrtiSngTS 

Th.?mH „ ,m P uls,v « 0" ■ post- treatment word recognition task 

feam f. nSiS,em W,, > *» h yP° ,h ^» that imS; ' ■ 

S hut ^H l ? entS are n0t onl » h «^apped by deficient 
SMiiia, but also by deficient task strategies 

Do^u^^V^^™ M *'°<WWC. Department, 
uoneny Library, USC, Loa Angela*, CA 90060.) 



THE EFFECT OF WRITING INSTRUCTION ON THE WRITTEN 
LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY^F FIFTH ANp SIXTH GRtfDE 
PUPILS IN REMEDIAL READING PROGRAMS c * ' 

OraYrNo. DA8424833 
Pof kcwitz, Lm, Ed.D. Hofstra University, 1984. 229pp. 

The four major purposes of this stu#y were: (1) to determine if the 
syntactic maturity of disabled writers improved with instruction tot . . 
highly structured writing program (Weehawken), a semistrycttfred s * 
wribng program, or a reading program where "writing was only / - . 
considered incidentally; (2) tp determine if the overall quality of * 
written compositions of disabled writers improved with instruction In 
each of the programs; (3) to determine if disabled writers 
demonstrated greater improvement in descriptive writing for, 
tx*qsitory writing after instruction in each of the programs; and (4) to / 
determine if there was a significant difference in growth in syntactic 
maturity and overall quality of writing among disabled writers in each 
otthe programs. One hundred subjects from fifth and sixth grade* in 
two elementary school districts on Long Island, New York served aa 
thtsubjects in this investigation. All subjects had been designated in 
need of remedial reading instructftfn and were grouped into three 
groups: (1) experimental group-l which received instruction/in a 
structured writing program; (2) experimental group II whichiedeived , 
, jnstruc{ion in a semi-structured writing program; and (3) control 
group which received instruction in a reading group where writing, 
was only considered incidentally. 
. Pre and post writing samples were obtained from all pupipand 
. analysed to determine syntactic rrfaturity asTmeasured by the number 
of T umts and T-unit length, and overall quality of writing as measured 
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. "* C^^** 1 *!"*! tt>* tftti-iid-to trW'teflowing {tonclusioins: A" -■■ 
■ m. M«t H r*|ton and **p<fttjr*Ya & r«fclng/wflNt^frQgra0 seemed to ' • 1 
. . • 'WW the.^rgwfh of-jawpiljr Involved fn iViatructijtmal praams. (2) 'Allt " ' 
' f^ rm ^* v ^ m ^. w «^A^keo andsemi»t;ucture<li»eem«d'to \ 

be factors .n effecting growth of pupils involved in reading /writing 
• orpgrama. ThCWeehaw^en program, with treatment provided on r a ' 
■ Scheduled structured basis, seemed tgVtf *ct the -.greatest growth. • " 
(3J Jt.apparea that a s*mustructured writing program did not produce 
any greater oyetaH significant growth than a program in which writing 
waa taught oniy inc/dentaUy «) It appeVa that not only treatment l&t 
the nature of th» writing faaka .taett. effected the ditterencea inarowih ■ 
between %*p<>«tory anddeacriptlyje writing. ' 

^IHE tFFEcilVEN«5< OF PARENT ASSISTED LEARNING IN* : 
SUMMM: AN ALTERNATIVE. TO SUMMER. SCHOOt . 
REMEDfAL READING, .j Order N0.DA84241 93 

RoNfii. Nokmaw-R . EoO:- University of Sjouifr Dakota, 19$4 92pp. " 
Oirector; Dr .Robert W Wood 

Pfjrfiot* oMhe Study. Jbe purpose of the stady was to determine 
\ whether or not student^ who participated in a summer read-at-h^me 
.program vyith nuriimal school and parental supportwould significantly 
..maintain their /eadmg skill* at a higher level than student? from- 
' "school tjistrictswhen* similar services wete not available. The study 
**so included a o n umber pf variAbitfsthat mVght relate to the overall 
^cces^3fstua*rtts wht} participated 

Procedures Ql the Study, During the summer of 1981 . 74 students 
and thdir parerits. along with 15 reading teachers,,took part in, a 
sumte^r read at hom^ program, The 74 member experimental group 
was involved in the activity of reading orally to a parent, or any 
available adult, during the months of June. July, and August. Follow- 
up Activities were scheduled to.support and assist .students/and 
/ents. The control group was notengaged in any organized reading 
otivity.during the summer months. 
The GMtes-MacGimtie Reading Tests were used to measure the 
■maintenance of reading level during the ^mm^ oeriod of activity. . 
Nine demographic variables and six student survey questions were ' * 
jiIsq studied. * 
. The evaluation design used for the study was a -pre- post project 
comparison design similar to the Non-equivalent Sohtrol Grdup 
Design suggested by Campbell and Stanley (1963)". Given the design, 
a two-way analysis of variance was (he appropriate analysis. The ■ 
control group was selected on the basis of .population and 1 
demographic criteria ratios closely alrgnedlb the experimental group*. 
JJatf was processed by Selection Researctt')ncorporated of Lincoln 
Nebraak*. • 

Conclusions of thb Study (1) Participation on the part of 
•*ementary students in a home- based oral reading program appears" * 
to have a significant impact upon the maintenance of their relative 
. reading placement dunnfl the summer months. Itals6 appears that 
formal reading instruction, for a itrnited time during the summer, is of 
tesa importance to the maintenance of reading level than a cost- 
affective, home- based, parentaisslsted program. (2) Jhe study was * 
unable to show any significant relationships between the 
demographic and survey variables that were stud &<? It is. however, 
the opinion of this researcher that further study of these variables in 
smaller controlled numbers may produce additional Significant 
insights. : 



PATTERNS OF LATERALIZATION IN LEARNING DISABLED 
CHILDREN ASSC)CIATED WITH THEIR PERFORMANCE ON 
LETTER CLASSIFICATION AND READING TASK MEASURES 

Order No. DA8429134 

Scmaut, Judith Ann, Ph.D. The Pennsylvania State University, 1984. 
H7pp, Adviser: Paul D. Weener « 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the performance of 
male learning disabled subjects, classified as to lateral preference 
patterns, on selected letter classification and reading task measures. * 
Bilateral .and coherent learning disabled groups were formed on the 
basis of their scores on the Dean Laterality Preference Schedule. 



Subjects in each group were asked to respond to physi^ and*name 
matching letter cl^ficaticw t^ aricl nonfaveafly • 

to oraliy r$ad a jJaaiag^atffrn appropriate difficulty livel. from 
me Sucher ANred fading ffiabemenf Inventory. Oral reading error* 
Were noted; qompfehending and cprVjprehension scorea^were . / 

. pom0uted. ' /■ * m '-\ 

Nd significant differences in letter $$ssifiGation task performance t 

.'\wanojted betw^en'fhe bilateral and conerent.iearning disabled 

v subtectss on the nflme Hod physical matching measures when the 

/stimuli were printed Joveally dr nonfoveally. Previous research had . 

• suggested, that fatieteral subjects with language abfijtiea represented 
fn fath hemispheres wokld perform at a higher! level- on verbal tasks. 
Thus, on niame matching letter clissiffcatfon tasSjs, verbal rnea^wres, < 
bilateral subjects w*re predicted perforrjri at a higher level than * 

'< coherent, but were not pro^fcted to'evtdence a right visual fieWc* . 
presintaUon effect for the name matching .task^Coherent 'learning : 
disabled subjects were predicted td perforfr) at a higher level On - * 
physical matching letter ciaissificatican tasks ind to demonstrate V 
right visual fi^ld of presentation eff^cit fpr the. name matching task anti 
ale<tvi$ual1leld of presentation effect for the physical matching task; 

. Failure to note (he expected deferences was ex.plajn^d'in terms ot the- 
iateraJity meaiiurls asr^ell as the measures emrjioyed in previous >.y 
resesrch toespertain cogmtfle differences between the groups. .-<> 



Np significant differences were observed between the bilateral and 
coherent learning disabled subjects in the total number of reading ' ; ' 
errors, in the types of readingerrors or in q^rnpreheOding or \ ^ 
comprehension scorel The results suggested that when reading ^ 
materials were selected that aisproximate the child's measured H bility, 
cognitive processing differences, that may exist between bilateral and 
coherent learning disabled subjects, art not manifested. 

' " - " • • •/' ^ 



A 'COMPARISON 0* .EFFECTS OF THREE PREViEWI^O v 
PROCEDURES ON THE ORAL DECODING PROFICIBNCIES OF 
D^SfLUENJ READERS; INCLOQING AN INSTRUCTIONAL 

Validation of the findings . order No. da842^43o 

^SKtiuof t James Richard, ^d.D. University of Kentucky, 1984. 239pp, 
Chairman: Dr. C. Michael Nelsbn ; 

The purpose of this stu<Jy was to in\i^stigete the effects of thr*e 
previewing remedial reading techniques On t^e oral decoding rates of 
dysflueni readers: repe&tftd reading white listening (Technique 1); 
repeated reading witfc word supply (Technique 2); and unrehearsed 
practice with word supply (Technique 3). The subjects included five 
junior high school specie! education students. 1 

the purpose of Experiment,,! was to identity the most efficient 
>; instructional technique for each experimental subject relative tothe 
production of a proficiency briterion on a training passage. Each 
technique was assigned Its own training passage, and the-number of 
training sessions to criterion functioned as the comparison standard, 
Thq outcome criterion was operationalizeid as an attained oral 
decoding rate greater than or equal to 100 correct words per minute 
witb less than or equal to 5 error words per minute, across three 
consecutive probe measures. An Alternating Treatments single 
fcubiect research design^ employed to demonstrate experimental- 
control. . W 

The purpose of Experiment 2 was to fnstructionaHy validate the 
optimal repeated reading technique identified in the first experiment. 
For each subject, the optimal procedure In the first experiment was 
employed under extended instructional conditions, with the subject 
trained to the same proficiency criterion across a succession of 
matched passages. Maintenance and generalization data were 
collected. A Multiple Probe single subject reseJlch design was 
employed to demonstrate experimental contrtjf 

The Experiment 1 results indicated that both Techniques 1 and 2 ' 
were similarly powerful In producing durable, criterion-level 
responding. Technique 1 was marginally optimal for one subject 
Technique 2 was marginally optimal for the other four. Technique 3 
failed to produce the criterion ievei with any subject The Experiment 
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a results indicated that (*) the repeated reading techniques 
continued tp,produce durable; criterion -level performances across a 
succession of passages; (b) "learning to learn" effects across 
successive passages wereHess evlBent than reported M'the literature; 
and (c) generalization effects on urvehea reed pfeeegee were evident 



■ INFORMATION PAOCCSSlNjO AND READING IN SUiTYPES 
; OF LEARNING DISABLED CHILDREN ^ Order No. DA84A6518 
Spates. Dt sonAM La, Ph.D. frit UrwVe/s/fy of North Cyollnt m 
ChwlHill. .1984.* 130pp. Supervisor: James D. McKinnty ■• 

" The purposes of thif>tudy wire to identify subtypes Of.learning 
disabled readers on the basis of inforrriatidn processing skills and to 
validate the obtained subtypes on reading achievement subskills. The 
perspective of the investigator was that neither single syndrome 
hypotheses that emphasize specific information processing deficits 
nor group 'difference d£$gns could adequately address the problem 1 
flf heterogeneity of skills displayed by disabied readers. The fk 
inf prmatibh processing tasks, whifch reflected a range of cognitive 
• processes associated with good and poor reader differences, were 
administered to 59 third and fourth grade learning disabled readers 
and 21 average achieving readers. Th* latter group served ay the 

^ normal comparison sample for the experimental tasks .In general, 
v analysis of group differences repliceted;previoua findings in that the 
learning disabled readers were less skilled than the average readers 
on a majority of processing tasks. v 

Hierarchical cluster analysis procedures resulted, in a 6 cluster 
solution that demonstrated good intemaVvalidity. Each of .the 8 
... aubtypea displayed a deficit in speed of receding but were different 
frooi each other on sustained attention, phoneticencoding, semantic 
encoding, short term memory capacity, and memory organization. 
The subtypes were psychoibglc4Mly meaningful and were interpreted 
as supportive of several specific deficit hypdlheses including a verbal 

- processing deficit and a nonstrategic task approach. However, no 
single deficit hypothesis was supported uniformly across the clusters. 
External validation of the learning disability Subtypes on 5 reading 
achievement subskills revealed that the subtypes were not different in 
lerme of reading performance. This result implied that a deficit in any 
process may be related-lo poor reading achievement. On the other ■ 
Hand, it was suggested that language based tasks which more directly 
tap on-going reading processes may be more sensitive to validation 
efforts for the present subtypes as well as^more relevant educationally 
for identification of subtypes for intervention purposes. The results 
were discussed further in terms of the utility of cluster analysis 

-^technique* for studying learning disabled children and in terms of 
implications for further research. 



>qompreh*nsion. Results were contradictory at the two schools, * 
favoring the single* word group at School 1 but thf context group at 
School 2 Subsequent analysis of the results at the two schools 
eeparately-revealed that y>ere may have been a problem at School 2 
in administering tHe posttests to the single* word group, thereby 
presenting a false impression of their results. For this reason, further 
research is necessary to determine which unrt^f discourse is most 
infective. On the question of causation, the results are more clear. 
The hypothesis that increasing automaticity is sufficient to improve 
comprehension is not supported. Rather, results are consistent witfv 
previous findings that (a) subskills of reading aremutually facilitative, 
-(b) skills develop through levels of proficiency, and (c) insufficiently 
developed subskills prevent development of higher-level skills, such 
as comprehenlion. \ 

Peer tutoring was a cruciaLtapponent of this study in order to 
adapt successful laboratory Jpfegies to regular classrooms. On-site- 
observations demonstrated that second^ and fourtlvgrade above- 
average readers could monitor practice, provide corrective feedback, 
underline incorrect responses, and mark last word read. 



EFFECTS OF AUTOMATICITY TRAINING STRATEGICS ON 
WORD RECOGNITION, READING SPEED, AND 
COMPREHENSION, Order No. DA8424659 

Stroth**, Mary E., Pm.D. Arizona Sffo^Qvstty t 1964. 169pp. 

The primary purpose of this study was t6 develop practical 
.daasroem autonflticity training strategies to increase below. average 
readers 1 performance on four criteria: speed of word recognition, 
accuricy of word recognition, reeding speed, and comprehension. 
Two automaticity treatment groups* -students trained on single words 
end students trained on words in context-were used to study two 
. theoreticahquestionsasweli: (a) Which unit of discourse is most 
effective for developing automaticlt/-words in isolation or words In 
context? (b) Is therj a'causakelationship between improved 
automaticity and improved comprehension 1 ? The latter question was 
•too investigated by comparing the treatment groups with a control / 
group on only two criteria: readlrtg speed and reading jf * 

comprehension Both automaticity training strategies (I.e., those 
usrhg single words and words in context) significantly improved 
betowaverage readers* performance on all four criteria. The two 
treatment groups did not differ significantly from each other on the 
four criteria or from the control group on reading speed and reading 
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University Microfilms International 
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